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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


H. W. B. BACON 


I APPROACH the task of presenting the Presidential address with 
diffidence, because I know my limitations, and the making of speeches 
is not one of my accomplishments. The fact that the speech will 
be published and subject to critical anaylsis by librarians in the quiet 
of the workroom, or perhaps the stackroom, does not make me less 
anxious. I can only ask for mercy rather than justice, and trust 
that you will turn a blind eye to imperfections. 

I wish to speak for a few minutes on the matter of what 
governing’ bodies, usually Local Authorities, owe to their librarians; 
on what librarians owe to their governing bodies; and what both owe 
to the people they serve. Probably all that I have to say will have 
been said previously by those better qualified to speak, but I think 
that it does no harm to recapitulate occasionally. It will be agreed 
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that we do owe a duty to each other, and that only by adhering closely 
to Our separate and distinct duties, and at the same time working 
together as a team, will we be enabled to get the efficiency and 
flexibility that will mean the provision of a good library service to 
the people to whom we are both, Local Authorities and librarians, 
responsible. 


WHAT THE AUTHORITY OwEs Irs LIBRARIAN 


What does the Local Authority or other governing body owe 
to the librarian? First of all, I think, they owe it to the librarian 
to trust him or her. They should trust the librarian’s judgment as 
to what books shall be purchased and placed on the shelves; I do 
not mean to say that the Authority should allow pornographic 
literature to form part of the book stocks, but there are safeguards 
against this in the power of the police to prosecute the publisher or 
the bookseller for offering such books for sale. I am not implying 
that a librarian would buy such books. The Customs Department 
has also banned such books, but as is inevitable where human judg- 
ment is exercised, there have been anomalies in the exercise of 
that judgment. The position here should be better in the future, 
as there is the right of appeal to the committee appointed to examine 
and report on any book which the Customs Department considers 
undesirable. With these safeguards, the rights and privileges of the 
people to read any worthwhile book are in very little danger. It is 
not this type of censorship I mean, but the censorship of books 
because of political prejudice or narrow religious beliefs. 1 consider 
it an insult to the intelligence of the librarian, and more important 
of the readers, to attempt this type of censorship. There have been 
instances in the past, and not so very long ago, of the governing 
authorities insisting on its right to censor the librarians’ lists of pro- 
posed additions to the book stock and to insist on the purchase of 
books which, while of no particular appeal to the ordinary reader, 
do advocate some pet theory of a member or members of the Author- 
ity. I do not know whether such censorship still exists in this 
country, but I hope not. I Know of one instance, about three years 
ago, where an attempt was made to influence the chairman of a 
library committee to ban a certain book. Pressure was attempted 
by an appeal to another organization, to which the chairman belonged, 
to instruct him to take the book from the shelves. Fortunately, the 
attempt did not succeed, but had it done so, any chairman worthy 
of his position would have refused to comply. 

The Authority should trust the librarians’ judgment as to the 
best methods of conducting the library. Different libraries have 
different problems, and what may be the best way to run library “A” 
may be the wrong method to use in library “B”. It should not 
interfere arbitrarily with the day-to-day running of the library. This 
does not mean that the committee members should not take a keen 
and intelligent interest in the work of the library, or refrain from 
entering the library except as a user of the books. In fact, | advocate 
that the members of the committee see as much as possible of the 
work that is carried out day after day. An occasional evening at 
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the issue desk, or assisting in the ordinary routine tasks of the 
library, will give the committee members a better understanding of 
some of the trials and tribulations of the librarians. In any case, 
the assistant who may be presented with an unexpected free evening, 
would probably bless the committeeman responsible, always provided 
the librarian, harassed by shortage of staff, did not eagerly seize the 
opportunity of getting some of the back-log of arrears of work 
cleared away. 

The local authority owes it to the librarian to listen to his advice. 
Too often, in my opinion, local authorities make policy decisions 
vitally affecting the library, without first asking the advice of the 
responsible officer. When matters concerning works programmes are 
being considered, the Local Authority normally consults the engineer, 
and his views are given earnest consideration before a decision is 
made. But in other cases, such as parks and reserves or libraries, 
a certain course of action is decided upon which later proves im- 
possible to carry out, or at the best, is not in the true interest of 
the particular department concerned. Had the advice of the respon- 
sible officer been asked, he could have shown that the proposed action 
was inoperable or that possible gain did not warrant the expense. 
In matters affecting the library, the librarian is the technician, and 
his views on the possibility or desirability of a project are entitled 
to respect and may save the Local Authority from criticism or com- 
plaint in the future. I do not mean the committee should slavishly 
follow the course of action proposed by a librarian, although with a 
strong librarian and a weak committee such a situation could arise, 
but any committee must benefit from the advice of a competent 
librarian. 

This is particularly relevant when the question of recruitment 
of staff is being considered. Normally, Local Authorities advertise 
for staff in the local newspapers, unless they require a librarian in 
charge, when the advertisement may appear in all the metropolitan 
dailies as well as the local newspaper. Applicants for the junior 
positions are usually from local primary or secondary schools, and, 
apart from making written application, usually interview the librarian 
before being interviewed by the committee. It should be apparent 
that there is a great difference in interviewing and being interviewed; 
in the first case the interview takes place in private, and the librarian 
if he is intelligent, can form a reasonably correct opinion of the 
character of the applicant. But that same applicant, who may 
impress the librarian by his intelligence and wit, is a different person 
when seated before a committee, which, however hard it tries, cannot 
help being somewhat cold and impersonal. For this reason | think 
applicants for library positions should see the librarian who should 
make recommendations to the committee before the committee sees 
the applicants. In some cases the library committee realizes that the 
job-seeker cannot be at his best in an interview, and leaves the 
appointment to the librarian and the chairman. I am sure that it 
would be disastrous to appoint somebody to a position against the 
advice of the librarian. After all, the librarian will have to work 
with the appointee. Canvassing of councillors should be discouraged, 
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and if any applicant, or his friends, have pressed his claims on 
individual members of the council, then that applicant should be a 
great degree better than the other applicants before he is given the job. 
Backstage influence may result in an appointment of which the 
librarian strongly disapproves and could render the appointee’s position 
intolerable. 


WHAT THE LIBRARIAN OWES HIS AUTHORITY 


I think the librarian’s first and most important duty is loyalty to 
the controlling authority. He is somewhat in the position of a 
constitutional monarch and can warn and advise, but once policy 
has been decided, he should carry out the wishes of his committee 
to the best of his ability. Even if he does not agree with the policy 
to be followed he should try to explain the committee’s point of 
view to both the staff and the users of the library. He should not 
criticise the committee to outsiders, either expressly or by implication. 
If either his staff or the public complain, he has a duty to advise 
the committee of their feelings in the matter, especially if criticism 
is constructive, and even if only destructive criticism is made, he 
should take heed and inform the committee. Destructive criticism 
is not necessarily valueless, and if it leads to the demolition of an 
unsound structure, it will be good and useful. No sane person would 
try to prevent the tearing-down of a rotten building, even if unable 
to suggest an alternative use for the site; but he must not allow his 
own dislike to dictate his attitude. It is easy to puff up mild criticism 
into bitter condemnation of anything one does not like. Hobby 
horses go further and faster if ridden solo, rather than double-banked. 

The librarian is the executive officer of the authority. They 
have a right to avail themselves of his advice, but are not compelled 
to follow it, but if they do not, the responsibility is theirs. The 
librarian will carry out their instructions whether he agrees or not. 

The librarian owes it to his committee to see that the library 
is run smoothly and efficiently. Catalogues should be kept up to date, 
and cards removed when books are destroyed or otherwise dealt with 
on discard. It is annoying to the customer to go to the catalogue 
and obtain the particulars of a certain book, and on making enquiry 
at the issue desk, to be told that the book is no longer in stock. He 
or she might even go to a Book Club, and a customer be turned 
into a critic. 

Books should be kept in good repair and steps taken to put 
them in good condition immediately the first signs of deterioration 
become apparent. 

Every effort should be made to receive and issue books as rapidly 
as possible. This not only helps the borrower to get away from the 
library as quickly as possible, but it helps the staff when there is a 
quick turn around. People who enter the library to get a book 
want to get away as soon as they have chosen their reading. He 
should watch the expenditure and endeavour to get the utmost out 
of the funds available. The provision of books is the business of 
the library and as much of the available money as possible should be 
used for this purpose. While it is recognized that it is desirable to 
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have the tools of the librarian’s trade as complete and up-to-date as 
possible, it is not wise to buy the latest and best if, in consequence, 
the supply of new books is to suffer. Most local authorities take 
a reasonable view of the necessity to provide what might be termed 
capital goods if the need is pointed out, but they have a right to 
be consulted and to expect that money will not be spent on things 
that are not necessary, even though they may be desirable. After 
all, the ratepayers are providing the money, and the burden of rates 
is heavy and increasing. Local Authorities will have to examine 
every penny before spending it, and if they do not, the ratepayers 
will soon take a jaundiced view of their administrative ability. Some- 
body once said “People pay their income tax with indignation and 
their rates with rage,” so the rage may make itself felt at the next 
election. 

If the Local Authority carries out its duty to the librarian, it 
will receive from the librarian, in almost every case, loyal service, 
gratitude for their understanding, and respect for their points of 
view. Of course, the human element enters into all human relation- 
ships, and there may be times when even the most tolerant and 
reasonable attitude will have no effect, particularly if there is an 
active personal dislike between the librarian and one or more of 
the committee. Again, if the members of the committee are at 
loggerheads amongst themselves, it will be reflected in the committee’s 
attitude towards the library and the librarian, and the work will 
suffer. Much as he may dislike it, the librarian may be forced to 
take sides, and even to descend to lobbying if he is to get anything 
at all from the authority. This could have a disastrous effect upon 
the library, as many people have long memories, particularly for 
slights, real or fancied, and the librarian may later find that some 
members of the committee obstruct him in every way possible. The 
only thing to look forward to, in this case, is the next election, when 
our masters may exercise their good sense and send unco-operative 
councillors to the municipal rubbish heap. 

PREPARATION OF ESTIMATES 

It is possible that, beset with the everyday cares of his job, the 
librarian may forget the importance of his relationship with his 
committee, and through the committee, with the authority and those 
who elect them to the positions they hold. A very important duty 
the librarian owes his council is to prepare the estimates of expen- 
diture, and to see that they are as accurate as possible. I realize 
that, in these days, when costs and wages are rising, and no man 
knows what the position will be six months hence, this is a difficult 
task, but he should in consultation with his chairman, or the com- 
mittee, make his estimate as accurate as possible. Nobody will ask 
more, but nobody should expect less. He should try and prevent 
charges encroaching on services, but in some cases, he cannot do all 
he would wish in this direction, because, as E. A. Savage says, 

. some public authorities thresh mighty poor yields from fruitful 
harvests.” The librarian should not pad the estimates in anticipation 
of the Council pruning the overburden of foliage. If the Council 
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does prune the estimates, and they are honest estimates, the result 
will soon become apparent in poorer service, and the librarian will 
thus be able to adopt a smug attitude and point out what has hap- 
pened. But I would not advise an attitude of smugness, and in any 
case, | would not accuse librarians of being smug at any time. | 
do not think that if I did they would heap coals of fire upon my 
head, at least, not without tamping them down pretty hard with the 
shovel. The only thing to say in favour of padding, is that it can 
be removed without injury. Quantities of fat may be removed 
without danger, but, if muscle fibre is taken away, the body quickly 
loses its activity. I have mixed my metaphors a bit here, but you 
will understand what I mean. 

The librarian owes the Council an interest in the library as a 
whole, and not merely in its administration. Planning is very neces- 
sary, but may be carried too far, and a rather impersonal attitude 
towards the public and staff be adopted. It is fatally easy to retire 
into the office and run a very efficient library, yet lose touch with the 
people who use the library and the staff who serve them. Pedestals 
and pillars do not make comfortable seating accommodation. This 
does not usually apply to small libraries, because the librarian is 
forced by the smallness of the library to come into close contact 
with every phase of the work, with his own staff and with the public, 
rather than with administrative problems and books.  In_ larger 
libraries, however, such as those of cities over 100,000 population, 
he could be compared to the G.O.C. of an army; where it is 
necessary to take a detached view of petty details and devote attention 
to larger issues and be free to take decisions which have far-reaching 
effects, to decide strategy rather than tactics. But even in large 
libraries, the librarian’s path will be smoother if he holds frequent 
sessions with the heads of departments. The knowledge that the 
chief is taking a close interest in all phases of the work, and of the 
staff, must have a stimulating effect on morale. It is a great mistake 
to remain unapproachable, and the most successful commander is 
he who, while not reaching so far down that he gets bogged in detail, 
yet retains an interest in and control over all phases of the work. 
He, and those who have delegated to him the control, will get more 
work and greater efficiency. 


MONTHLY AND ANNUAL REPORTS 


The librarian owes a duty to the committee to see that the 
reports, monthly and annually, are informative and factual. The 
reports should be written in plain English and kept free from 
officialese. The monthly report should be as brief as possible, whilc 
at the same time conveying all essential information. From the 
committeeman’s point of view, the fewer statistics in the month]; 
report the better, and the only essentials are the figures of issues tor 
the month, with percentages of rentals and free issues and perhaps 
the number of members. The librarian should be at the meeting 
where the report is considered and thus be available to answer an; 
questions that committeemen or councillors may ask. It is possible 
that same of the questions may be foolish, but the librarian should be 
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wary of giving an equally foolish answer. Most of us tend to be 
impatient of questions which, to us, seem foolish or elementary, 
but we should realize that in our own line we may know it all, or 
most of it, anyway, but to the outsider our job may be a mystery. 
Provided that the librarian is convinced that the questioner is 
genuinely seeking knowledge, he should do his best to give an answer 
which will satisfy the questioner. Discourtesy or contempt will be 
quickly noticed and resented, and may be remembered to the lib- 
rarian’s disadvantage at some future date when he is compelled to 
ask for something outside the routine requirements of the library. 
The annual report is the place for the librarian to really let himself 
go, and spread himself over reams of paper if he wishes. This is 
the place for statistical tables, but please put them together and do 
not scatter them through the text of the report. A helpful feature 
of the annual report is the item showing bookstock at the beginning 
of the year, replacements, new books apart from replacements, and 
the bookstock at the end of the year. From this, the Authority can 
tell whether book purchases are merely keeping the stock static or 
whether they are adding to the stock. To see whether the stock 
is being kept in an attractive condition will entail visiting the library, 
but the statistics will help the committee to judge whether the service 
is adequate. 

DUTIES TO THE PEOPLE 

The be-all and end-all of libraries is the provision of service to 
the people. It is for their benefit that libraries are run, and in the 
final analysis they are our masters, both the elected members of the 
Local Authority and through them, of the librarian and his staff. 
I have, in the preceding portion of this paper, spoken separately of 
the Local Authority and the librarians, but in this connection I can use 
the term “we” to include both the executive and the administrative 
sides of the library. 

We owe the people a good service in the provision of books 
of all kinds, from what is termed literature to “whodunits” and 
“westerns.” We must cater for all tastes and for all sections. We 
must keep the library clean and attractive and see that adequate 
lighting is provided. Although an important part of the function 
of a library is to educate as well as amuse, we should not try and 
cram education down unwilling throats. We must be courteous and 
sometimes suffer fools gladly, and remember that a soft answer 
turneth away wrath. We must be approachable and ready to furnish 
information when asked, or to go to endless trouble to obtain it for 
a genuine seeker after knowledge. We must accept philosophically 
the complaints and criticisms that will certainly be voiced by the 
disgruntled few. We must practice economy wherever possible, but 
not to the extent of allowing the work to suffer. 

My remarks have been brief, as you will note if you have timed 
me. I hope they will be helpful, even though they are disjointed and 
tautological. At least I can claim that I have thought about these 
questions and read whatever books I could find on the subject, and 
I earnestly believe that if we, librarians and laymen alike, give all 
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that is in us to give without thought of reward, we will receive the 
thanks of those whom we help; what is more important, we will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that we have done a job worth doing 
in good, workmanlike fashion. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA 
LIBRARY 


A SMALL LIBRARY IN A SMALLER COLONY IN THE 
SUNNY PACIFIC 


D. KRISHNAMURTI 


‘| WANT the measurements of a tennis court. Can you give me the 
information?’ asked an unexpected distinguished visitor on a sunny 
afternoon. The library has no sports encyclopaedia nor any book on 
tennis. The visitor, who was a big official in the locality, wanted 
to lay out a new tennis court in his compound, and he required the 
correct measurements. He stayed for a few minutes, and was talking 
to the Chairman of the library managing committee about the needs 
of the town. In the meantime we were able to locate the information 
required in one of the few smaller general encyclodaecdias in the 
library. He noted down the information in his diary, and taking our 
visitor’s book, remarked that the existence of this library was one of 
the reasons which justified Nandi’s claim to be the cultural centre 
of Fiji. He added that he had been hunting for this information 
for the last few days, and said he was glad to get it in our library. 

We get similar enquiries regarding trade, tourism, overseas edu- 
cational facilities, etc. The enquirers are both from Fiji and beyond. 
We were able to give them most of the particulars required, and also 
direct them to proper places for additional information. On two 
occasions we had to get trade directories from New Zealand and 
Australia to answer inquiries about some business agency possibilities 
for Swiss and Canadian products. 

BEGINNINGS . 

This is the first time in the annals of Fiji that a public library 
has provided such an information service, and pursued it, if necessary, 
to overseas sources. Previously the few libraries in Fiji have con- 
fined themselves to ‘education and recreation.’ 

The Ramakrishna Library was founded in 1928 by Mr. Naray- 
anaswamy Naidu, formerly of Lautoka. He gave a piece of land, 


Mr. Krishnamurti is Librarian of the Ramakrishna Library, Nandi, Fiji. 
He has recently become a member of the NZLA. 
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a small building and a good collection of books, especially in South 
Indian languages. The library was then transferred to the then 
India Sanmarga Ikya Sangam, the premier educational and cultural 
institution in the islands. After a few years of vigorous activity, 
it went into oblivion for various reasons. 

Sri Swami Rudranada, the President of the Fiji branch of the 
Ramakrishna mission, made a world tour in 1949-50. He saw the 
great services the libraries were rendering in western countries, and 
he then decided to revive this library as a means of mass education. 
He brought a qualified and experienced librarian from India in 1952. 
The control of the institution was also transferred from the TISI 
Sangam to the Mission in the latter part of 1952. An ad hoc 
committee consisting of leading lawyers, legislators, businessmen, 
journalists, educators and peasant leaders belonging to different com- 
munities inhabiting the colony was formed to assist the work and 
organisation of the library. The Director of Education was chosen 
as the patron. 


INAUGURATION 


The library had to be built up more or less from scratch. Only 
fewer than a thousand books could be salvaged from the earlier 
collections, and most of them proved to be books for school children. 
The original building had also become unsuitable to house a library. 
New rooms were taken on a rental basis, and strenuous efforts were 
made to collect and acquire books and publications from 1953. 
Finally the library was formally inaugurated as a free public library 
in April 1954 by the Director of Education. 

It now has five thousand books, and gets currently more than 
350 periodicals. These do not include the several hundreds of 
pamphlets, administrative reports, etc. It can be said that the library 
is One of the two largest libraries in the South Pacific Islands. The 
books have been classified according to the Colon system of classifi- 
cation, and a card catalogue is being prepared. Lack of staff is 
the principal reason for delay in the completion of the catalogue. 
Owing to lack of space, the majority of the juvenile books in the 
library are at present with the local high school on loan. But the 
library is keeping a few of the important books for children, and also 
the juvenile periodicals. 


SERVICE 


When we revived the library, story-telling to the children was 
a daily feature. This had to be given up due to the increase in the 
office work. 

The library has a 16mm. projector, and instructional films are 
also screened for public benefit by the chairman of the managing 
committee (Sri Swami Rudranada). He also screened pictures 
specially for the students of the local high school in the local theatre 
as a part of their visual education programme. 

Documentaries were borrowed. from the big film library with 
our education department which keeps a good selection of some 
Commonwealth pictures as well as British documentaries. Pictures 
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were also borrowed from the Office of the Commissioner for India 
in Fiji, and Pakistan Information Service, Sydney. The Czecho- 
slovak State Film Unit has presented us with two puppet pictures 
which are very popular. Three documentaries (one with Hindi 
commentary) were also sent by them. The Hungarian Film Unit 
has also sent a documentary about child welfare. 

An old van has been converted into a sort of travelling library, 
but this van is not very serviceable. The library requires a small 
bookmobile which can take the equipment and accessories necessary 
for screening films in isolated places. There is also a proposal to 
start a hospital library service in the near future. 


Our COUNTRY 


The percentage of literacy in Fiji is higher than any other 
country in Asia and Africa except Japan. The standard of English 
is not inferior. The energy, the time and the money spent on our 
education will become wasted with most of our people if there is no 
public library service (especially in a backward colony), by which 
they can continue their further self-education. And to some extent 
our library is attempting to answer this need. 

The library has not’ been successful so far in obtaining any 
grant from the government or the local bodies in the colony. It 
is difficult in an economically backward colony to obtain munificent 
donations from the general public as in the United States and other 
advanced countries. If we have built up the library notwithstanding 
the above limitations, it is all due to the help of friends and institu- 
tions, mainly overseas, who have generously donated books, periodicals 
and other publications. The Ramakrishna Mission in Fiji has been 
paying the salaries, rent and other expenses. It is indeed a great 
burden on them. Apart from lending books to the general public, 
the students of the local high school are also allowed to borrow books 
freely from the library under a guarantee from the headmaster of 
the institution. 

The Ramakrishna Library is a Volunteer Education Centre for 
the United Nations in Fiji. In that capacity, it is furnishing material 
and information in organizing United Nations Day exhibitions, 
lectures, etc. The library has also been helpful to the local journals 
(Pacific Affairs, Jagriti and Sangam) in supplying information. We 
also make use of the local festivals and fairs when people gather in 
large numbers for introducing the library to them. But this had to 
be curtailed as our work increased in other directions. 

The library needs publications, education films and modern 
equipment to serve the public better. Though books on all subjects 
of human knowledge are welcome, we are specially interested in 
publications on religion, philosophy, agriculture, health, education, 
home and cottage industries. English, Fijian and Hindi are the 
main languages of the colony. Some of the publications which were 
duplicates were distributed free to other educational institutions in 
the colony. 

Nandi being the air-entrance to Fiji, numbers of distinguished 
people visit the town in their itinerary in Fiji, We have had the 
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privilege of receiving some of them in our library; the most distin- 
guished of them were Dr. Julian Huxley, formerly Director-General 
of UNESCO, and Bishop Poathacumury of Bangalore. 


OBJECTIVES 


Our objectives, to borrow from the Hawaiian Public Library 
service, are as follows: 

‘In common with other progressive libraries, we have accepted 
as our basic objectives those of information, education and recreation. 
And because we live in an insular community, made up of people 
with varied backgrounds and nationalities, we must constantly concern 
ourselves with the development of these individuals as citizens. 

‘Today, probably more than at any other time in our history, 
there is need for an informed populace, a people who can think 
for themselves. And the public library must accept as its respon- 
sibility that of supplying the materials to those citizens who are 
seeking answers to questions of local, national and _ international 
problems.’ 


REFERENCE TOOLS FOR 
SMALL LIBRARIES 


Cc. W. TOLLEY 


NEW ZEALAND libraries do not now commonly withhold a large 
section of their stock from circulation and call it a Reference Depart- 
ment. Instead, a small collection of books of a quick reference 
nature, of varying range and sometimes haphazardly selected, is set 
apart from the rest of the stock, sometimes so far apart that only 
explorative readers manage to find them. Without considering the 
merits or demerits of a separate Reference Department, one can say 
that the New Zealand practice means that in any library at any one 
time a number of books potentially useful for reference work could 
be on issue. It is important that a well-selected group of books 
useful for handling quick reference inquiries in a small library, 
be set aside in a clearly visible and accessible place and the public 
encouraged to use but not to borrow them. 

A small library should be able to handle a good proportion 
of the quick reference inquiries it receives, and there is no need to 
stress the importance, in terms of goodwill, of a library earning a 
reputation for being able to satisfy inquirers. It would be rare, 
indeed, to find a library in which even two or three inquiries for 
assistance or information were not made every day. Assistance to 
readers depends on the willingness of readers to ask questions, or 


Mr. Tolley is Reference Librarian, Wellington Public Libraries. 
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rather, on the extent to which they are encouraged to ask questions. 
Although distinctions tend to be arbitrary, we can say briefly that 
reference work in the broad sense involves providing the reader with 
the book or information he requires. This covers, first, the various 
activities that are summed up in the phrase ‘readers’ advisory work’; 
activities such as locating books, teaching readers how to use the 
catalogue and other tools, aid in the selection of reference material, 
etc. 

Second, it covers reference work in the narrower sense, namely, 
the provision of information. To do this, the librarian must know 
how to use reference tools. “The possession of the right books and 
the knowledge of how to use them are two things essential to the 
success of an assistant handling reference inquiries, and the latter is 
no less important than the former.’' The reference tool is the basis 
of reference work, but what kind of reference tool? The H.W. 
Wilson publications? This matter of what kind of reference tools 
is not only important for the small library, but has been generally 
ignored in the past. 

It would appear to be labouring the obvious to say that the small 
library cannot afford to maintain a large and expensive reference 
section: nevertheless, library thinking has been conditioned by a 
pre-occupation with the standard items that large libraries only can 
afford to carry. This preoccupation is reflected not only in the lack 
of attention that has been given to the requirements of small libraries, 
but also in the list ‘Reference tools for the small library’? offprinted by 
the Association, admittedly some years ago. 

In this brief article | want to stress two complementary points, 
that most standard reference tools are out of the question for small 
libraries, and that we must look in a more modest direction for 
reference books suitable for small budgets. An approach has been 
made in this direction by a Library School student in the 1954 class 
in a bibliography of reference tools for a small library. The matter 
really becomes a buying policy. Good reference books are an invest- 
ment, and do not need to be bought all in one year. But librarians 
of small libraries are not normally in a position to know what is 
available nor what to select among the many smaller, useful and 
comparatively inexpensive books that are published. That is why 
the list mentioned above is such a useful beginning. 

Finally, just as it is necessary to know how to use reference 
tools, so it is necessary to know one’s stock. I do not mean that one 
should be able to remember correctly the sequence of Mazo de la 
Roche’s ‘Whiteoak’ novels, but that one should know the books on 
the non-fiction shelves that are potentially useful for reference work. 
Even in a large library with a good working collection of reference 
tools, successful reference work does not necessarily depend upon the 
expensive tools. The answer to specific inquiries frequently is found 
in books from the general collection. 


' Winchell, C M. Guide to reference books. 7th ed., 1953. p. xvi. 


* Taylor, P. Reference tools for the small library. New Zealand Libraries 
10:187-92 0°47. 
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STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


NOTES OF MEETING OF 19th JANUARY 1955 


Present: G. T. Alley (in the chair), J. R. Cole, M. S. Fleming, 
H. G. Miller, J. P. Sage, W. S. Wauchop, D. M. Wylie and the 
Secretary. 


Apologies: Apologies for absence from H. W. B. Bacon and W. 
J. McEldowney were sustained. 

Indecent Publications Amendment Act, 1954: The Secretary read a 
letter from the Associated Booksellers of New Zealand, dated Decem- 
ber Ist, 1954, stating that a meeting with representatives of the 
NZLA would be welcomed at a later stage to discuss representations 
to be made to the pre-sessional committee. It was pointed out by 
Mr. Alley that since the date of that letter, the Justice Department 
had indicated that some exemptions from registration and fairly wide 
exemption from the necessity of stamping publications would be 
made, and that the National Library Service had been asked to assist 
in recommending exemptions. Mr. Bagnall would be representing 
the National Library Service in this matter. It was resolved that 
Mr. Bagnall, as Secretary of the Book Resources Committee, be 
appointed to meet representatives of the Associated Booksellers and 
to represent the Association in any discussions on the administration 
of the regulations. 

Children’s Library Service Committee: It was resolved that Mrs. 
C. Bishop be appointed to the Children’s Library Service Committee 
to replace Mrs. Rex who had resigned. 

Post-Primary School Bulletins: The Secretary read a letter, 
dated 16th December 1954, from Miss P. B. Trapp, assistant editor 
in charge of the Post-Primary School Bulletin, stating that the 
Government Printer had agreed to make an extra run of the next 
two Post-Primary School Bulletins (v. 8 nos. 8 and 9) available for 
public sale. They would be The Story of Minerals in New Zealand. 
The letter was received. 

N.Z. National Commission for Unesco. The Secretary reported 
that after the last meeting of the Standing Executive Committee a 
circular had been received inviting nominations by 31st December 
from national co-operating bodies for appointment to two vacancies 
on the N.Z. National Commission for Unesco. The nomination of 
Mr. A. G. Bagnall had been submitted. The report was received 
and the action taken approved. 

Remits and Notices of Motion: The following remits and notices 
of motion were approved for inclusion on the order papers for 
conference and the annual meeting: 

(1) Remit: ‘That it be a recommendation to Council that con- 

sideration be given to the setting up of an Activities 
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Committee, along the lines of that Committee of the 
American Library Association.’ Wellington Branch. 


(2) Notice of Motion: ‘That Rule 2 of the Rules of the New 
Zealand Library Association be amended by adding 
after para. (iii), a new paragraph (iiia): As a means 
of furthering the object set out in para. (iii) to institute 
associateships and fellowships of the Association and 
establish a Register of Associates and Fellows.’ (Sub- 
mitted by the Committee on a Register for Qualified 
Librarians. ) 

(3) Notice of motion: ‘That in pursuance of rule 2(iiia) of the 
New Zealand Library Association, the Rules for the 
Institution and Granting of Associateships and Fel- 
lowships of the NZLA as set out in document no. 55/3 
be approved and the necessary action taken to put 
them into operation.’ (Submitted by the Committee 
on a Register of Qualified Librarians.) 

Annual Report: The Secretary reported that a draft Annual 
Report had been circulated to the Council, and members were asked 
to send in comments and suggested amendments by the end of 
January. 


Subscription Rates for Personal Members: The question was 
raised of asking the Annual Meeting to consider introducing a new 
subscription rate under personal membership for those receiving a 
salary of over £1,000, the increase to take effect as from Ist January, 
1956. It was agreed that the following notice of motion be sub- 
mitted to the Annual Meeting in the name of the Standing Executive 
Committee: ‘That Rule 10 (ii) be amended by the addition, after the 
words “an annual gross income of more than £800” of the words 
“but not more than £1,200,” and the addition after the figures 
“£1-10-0" of the words “For members who being engaged in library 
work receive therefrom an annual gross income of more than £1,200 

. £2-0-0".’ 

Miss Lucile Fargo: The Secretary reported that Miss Lucile I 
Fargo, who was well known for her work in the school library fila. 
was making a personal visit to New Zealand. She had been in 
Wellington for litthke more than one day, but arrangements had been 
made for her to visit the Wellington Public Libraries and the School 
Library Service where a morning tea had been arranged and flowers 
were presented on behalf of the Association. 

Mr. W. S. Wauchop: Mr. Alley expressed the good wishes of 
the Committee to Mr. Wauchop in his retirement, although Council 
would later be doing so more formally, and said how much he would 
be missed in the day to day work of the Association where his 
guidance had been so valuable. Mr. Wauchop replied briefly. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


LIBRARY SCHOOL BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND REPORTS, 1953-4 


THE following bibliographies compiled by students of the 1954 
Professional Course, are available on loan from the Library School. 
(1953 Bibliographies were listed in the August 1954 issue of New 
Zealand Libraries.) 
Art in New Zealand, 1940-1952. 
Basic reference collection for a small public library. 
The Civilization of Egypt till about 30 B.C.: a select list for the 
student of Egyptology. 
Film history and criticism: a select bibliography from 1940 
onwards. 
General books on painting and sculpture suitable for a large 
public library, selected from those published 1947-53. 
Modern China: a select bibliography of books published 1947-53. 
New Zealand—Description and Travel, 1890-1947. (Books 
other than those relating exclusively to New Zealand.) 
New Zealand fiction, 1890-1947. 
Public speaking, debate and discussion: an annotated biblio- 
graphy. 
Select bibliography of biographies suitable for third and fourth 
form children. 
Select bibliography of material on interior decoration and fur- 
niture published since 1949. 
Select bibliography of material on Tibet available in New 
Zealand. 
Select music collection for medium-sized public library, with 
special reference to Tauranga. 
The Theatre: a select bibliography of books on the practical 
aspects of the theatre published between 1949 and 1954. 


THE following administration reports prepared by students of the 
1953 and 1954 classes are also available on loan from the School: 
1953 Class: 


Care and preservation of pamphlet and vertical file material. 

Departmentation in public libraries. 

The Library as a community centre. 

Library publicity: press and radio. 

Microphotography for libraries. 

Organization and functions of a national library. 

Organization of the United Kingdom High Commissioner's 
Library. 

Pay Collections: origin, development and administration. 

Picture collections in public libraries. 

Professional and non-professional library work. 

Staff relations. 

Statistics; which are needed and why? 
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Use of films and gramophone records in public libraries. 
Work with young adults. 
1954 Class: 

Considerations affecting establishment of a mobile or a deposit 
library. 

Community relations. 

Exhibits and displays in public libraries. 

The Hospital Nurses’ Library. 

Lending methods for serials in special libraries. 

The Library as a community centre. 

Library co-operation, with particular reference to the Hutt Valley. 

Library services for Tb patients with particular reference to 
Wellington Public Hospital. 

Map collections. 

Rental collections in public libraries. 

Services to children in the Wellington Public Library. 

Services to young adults with special reference to libraries in 
the Hutt Valley. 

A Special Library: The Library of the Department of Agriculture. 

A Special Library: The Ministry of Works Library. 

The use made by New Zealand Libraries of picture collections 
and gramophone records. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


Books for Young Adults, List No. 1, an annotated cyclostyled list 
of approximately forty-five titles was issued recently by the Schools 
Division, National Library Service, for the guidance of librarians 
who are interested in books for young people in their teens. Copies 
have been sent to Country Library Service offices in Hamilton, 
Palmerston North and Christchurch for distribution to public libraries. 
Subsequent lists will be issued at intervals. 


BRANCH NOTES 


AUCKLAND 


THe final meeting of the Auckland Branch combined business and 
pleasure at a friendly social gathering held in the Women’s Common 
Room of the Auckland University College on 3rd December. The 
Chairman, Mrs. Cumming, and her helpers, had prepared in the 
cafeteria a light but attractive meal with a novel combination of Arabic 
and Danish salads for the first course, followed by a pineapple- 
flavoured rice confection decked with jelly and cream. After tea 
and biscuits, the thirty-three members present adjourned to the 
comfortable chairs of the lounge, where Mrs. Cummings welcomed 
the following visitors: Mrs. Goldsmith, wife of the American Consul 
in Auckland, who was a former reference librarian at Berkeley 
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University, California, and three ‘beginning’ librarians, Miss Allan, 
Miss Banks and Miss Brock, who have recently completed their 
Library School Course. 

The guest speaker was Mr. Harold Baigent, Drama Tutor of 
the Adult Education Centre, and producer of the Community Arts 
Service Theatre. Mr. Baigent, who returned recently from a period 
of study in the United Kingdom, spoke quite informally and most 
entertainingly about playwriting of today and some of the productions 
he saw on the English stage. Mr. Baigent’s reminiscences included 
his experiences when working in a touring company of the famous 
English actor, Donald Wolfit, where his duties changed indiscrimin- 
ately overnight from looking after the properties to acting and to 
being stage manager, and vice-versa. It was a classical season, when 
eleven different Shakespearean plays were performed, and amusing 
illustrations were given of the difficulties of adaptation of scenery, 
cues and acting when different plays were staged on alternate nights. 

There was no doubt that the repertory company developed the 
technique of the actor despite the disadvantage of low earnings. 
Paid £4 10s. Od. per week, he had to supply his own clothes for 
stage performances requiring modern dress, and was often forced 
to spend 30/- a week hiring costumes. A weekly repertory company 
played eight weeks on the East Coast in January, at a temperature 
of 32° in places where frequently there was no heating! Mr. Baigent 
gave further illustrations of the adaptability of the touring player 
under varying conditions ranging from production in an excellently- 
equipped theatre in a modern intermediate school to barns and halls 
where scenery and properties had to be altered to suit the accommo- 
dation available. 

At one place, the local theatre, inappropriately named the 
‘Palace’ was shared with a third-rate revue, which necessitated daily 
changes of scenery, lighting, etc. The switchboard of the theatre 
was a mess of live wires and, of course, on that occasion, Mr. 
Baigent fulfilled the doubly irksome duties of electrician. The touring 
company was certainly the training ground of the actor who became 
versatile in all requirements relating to his profession. 

In comparison with New Zealand, English audiences were more 
vital—children on the whole were very good, and displayed lively 
appreciation, while the reaction of the first-night gallery audience 
frequently affected the success—or otherwise—of the play presented. 

Fleeting references were made to the Continental theatre, and 
Mr. Baigent was much impressed by some small plays in Paris 
where the theatre was struggling more desperately than in England, 
where it was assisted by government subsidies. One ingenious com- 
pany carried round a theatre made of, aluminium alloy which when 
erected seated 225 people, and was electrically heated in winter and 
ventilated in summer. The actors lived in caravans and the theatre 
was taken to remote dockyards and mining areas, and played mostly 
to full houses. 


In general, Mr. Baigent gave his attentive audience an informative 
and entertaining survey of various aspects of the English theatre of 
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today, and the appreciation of all was expressed by Mr. A. Turner 
at the end of the meeting. 

The Auckland Branch held a meeting early in the year at short 
notice at the Devonport Public Library, the newest library in Auck- 
land. Facing towards the seafront, this bright and freshly painted 
building provided a most attractive setting to welcome Miss Lucile 
Fargo, who had just arrived in Auckland to commence a varied 
scenic itinerary including some of New Zealand’s most renowned 
beauty spots such as Milford Sound. 

For seventeen years Librarian of the North Central High School, 
Spokane, Washington, Miss Fargo has become familiar by name to 
many school librarians with her comprehensive standard reference 
work The Library in the School as well as her popular Activity Book 
for School Libraries, providing valuable suggestions and exercises 
for instructing children in the use of the library. Marian-Martha 
should also prove in great demand as a career story for girls who 
become interested in library work when assisting in the organization 
and routines of their own school library. 

The eighteen members present were most interested in Miss 
Fargo’s informal details of her career. After her training at Library 
School, Miss Fargo, who had not planned to be a school librarian, 
commenced work at the Spokane Public Library, and was later 
offered a position at the new high school which she accepted tem- 
porarily, only to stay seventeen years. School library work in the 
Northwest then was in much the same experimental stage as it is in 
New Zealand now, and at that time there were only a few properly 
trained school librarians. As a result of her work, the ALA asked 
Miss Fargo to contribute a booklet on the organization of the school 
library and offered her a position to cope with the questions school 
librarians were sending in. 

Further assisted by the Carnegie Corporation in the provision 
of textbooks for the Library School students, Miss Fargo was asked 
to provide an ‘activity’ book and other appropriate material. At 
first she had a difficult time in convincing principals and superintend- 
ents of the necessity for employing full-time librarians in large high 
schools, while the system developed in small schools where a teacher 
interested in boys and girls and books was appointed part-time 
librarian. Such teacher-librarians were assisted in the knowledge and 
simplification of library techniques by courses of instruction at the 
training colleges or by short library courses in the summer vacation. 

The General Education Board assisted financially by offering 
Miss Fargo the position of State Library Organizer for three years. an 
experimental project. This worked wonders, and the State was fully 
prepared to take over after that time. Central offices were established 
as at Virginia, where all books for county schools were purchased and 
processed. Lists of books required by schools were sent to the State 
Library, the requests were consolidated and bought en masse, and the 
schools received their books ready for use. In addition, useful subject 
lists were compiled for teachers to consult. Eventually a svstem of 
accrediting school libraries by state supervisors was established and 
this forced school principals to take a definite interest in their libraries. 
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Recently Miss Fargo has been assisting voluntarily in the initiatory 
period of church libraries, and books dealing with various church 
activities and interests such as religion in the family, teachers in 
church schools and personal and social problems. 

Many questions were asked the speaker. Visitors for the first 
time to the Library were shown its various sections, including the 
attractive children’s department on the mezzanine floor, and all present 
were pleased to have met Miss Fargo, and wished her full enjoyment 
of her New Zealand holiday. 


OTAGO 


THis account of the Otago Branch Weekend School held on Decem- 
ber 4th and Sth, 1954, is reproduced from the Newsletter no. 2 of 
the Section for Librarians in small and isolated public libraries. 

On December Sth and Sth, librarians of the Otago Province 
spent a stimulating weekend in Dunedin. A large proportion of the 
staffs of both Invercargill and Oamaru Public Libraries were present 
as well as librarians from Milton and Macandrew Bay. A full pro- 
gramme had been planned by the Otago Branch, and the first event 
was a tour of the Dunedin Public Library. Miss A. Fache, Acting- 
Librarian, explained the arrangement of the library with its emphasis 
on subject collections, and described the practice of using the trained 
members of the permanent staff at the enquiry desks in the subject 
rooms and utilizing the services of part-time staff for general routines. 
Visitors were given time to examine the attractive displays of books 
before being taken behind the scenes to see the different routines, 
including the issue system. This issue system requires the co-opera- 
tion of borrowers who enter their names and details of the books 
borrowed on slips of paper and give these to the desk assistant in 
exchange for numbered date due cards. The slips are filed with 
cards numbered the same as the date due cards so that when the 
books are returned the numbers are matched, and the slips can be 
filed for record purposes. This eliminates long queues at the issue 
desk and returned books can be put back on the shelves immediately 
they have been screened for reservations. The Invercargill Public 
Library has also adopted this system. 

After a sumptuous afternoon tea, visitors were taken to see the 
Children’s Library, which is in a separate building. This library 
with its ingenious use of two old houses is well planned to encourage 
the best use to be made of the books by the boys and girls of Dunedin. 
Attractive displays are a feature of this department as they are in 
the adulf library. A library service to the Schools in the city is also 
organized by this Department and the School Library Service for 
Otago schools is also housed in this building. 

The Medical School Library was next to be visited and there 
the problems of a special library were outlined by Mr. H. Erlam. 
The question of finding a suitable classification system and the detailed 
cataloguing necessary were demonstrated and the visitors were given 
an idea of the problems of dealing with periodicals in a special library. 

At the University Library, the visitors were divided into three 
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groups, and the processes of acquisition, cataloguing and lending 
were explained in detail. The use of a punched order card to detect 
overdue book orders and the double issue system for speedy location of 
books on loan well demonstrated the problems which must be solved 
in a University Library. 

Tea was served in the University Library, and there was some 
informal discussion afterwards on the subject of exchanges of staff 
members. It was agreed that the Branch could examine this subject 
further and assist in arranging exchanges in the Otago Province. 

The two speakers for the evening were Miss S. Foote and Mr. 
F. H. Rogers. Miss Foote, who was at one time convener of the 
NZLA Fiction Committee, spoke on fiction collections in a public 
library, and she made some stimulating remarks about the division 
of fiction into free and rental collections, and the pros and cons of 
the provision of ephemeral fiction in public libraries, and there was 
some discussion on this point. Mr. Rogers spoke on the book 
resources of New Zealand, and the necessity for preserving books 
which are no longer issuing well in libraries, but which should be 
available if needed. The question of storage was mentioned, and 
the possibility of provincial repositories discussed. Mr. Rogers 
expressed his horror at the emphasis placed on the last copy of a 
book, as he felt that we should begin to be concerned about pre- 
serving a book long before only one available copy remained in the 
country. Mr. Rogers also spoke on archives and the work of the 
NZLA Archives Committee. 

On Sunday morning there was a session at the University Library 
to discuss the use of bibliographical tools and general reference work 
in a University Library. In the afternoon, some of the visitors took 
the opportunity of seeing the Hocken Library, and Mrs. G. Strathern 
explained the work of this Library, and showed some of its treasures 
dealing with the history of Otago. ° 

All those who attended the weekend school appeared to enjoy 
themselves. We all greatly appreciated the work of the members of 
the Otago Branch, especially the President, Miss Robinson, and the 
Secretary, Mr. Esplin. As well as learning much about the libraries 
of Dunedin, it was a stimulating experience to meet other librarians, 
and to discuss mutual problems. It was useful also for those doing 
the NZLA Training Course to see in action some of the processes 
about which they had been reading. Therefore the Dunedin members 
of the Otago Branch are to be congratulated for arranging a weekend 
which afforded so much pleasure and profit for outlying members of 
their Branch. 
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RN FICTION LIST 
of 
ed MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 
ne TITLE GRADINGS AND 
aff AUTHOR GRADINGS RECOMMENDATIONS 
act A Standard Highest level: wholly free 
AB Popular—fair standard Ab Second level: mainly free 
a. |A| Promising AB Third level: equally free and 
B Popular rental 
he aB Fourth level: mainly rental 
lic POPULARITY ab Fifth level: no particular re- 
on is indicated by asterisks (maxi- commendation 
of mum three) after the title B Stock commercial level: 
Vas gradings. wholly rental 
a oO May cause offence 
ks 
me 1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 
ers Balchin, Nigel Martin, 1908- A/ his eventful life seems curiously 
roa AB. Last recollections of my flat’”—TLS 19-11-54. AB*. 
re- Uncle Charles. Collins, 1954. Gellhorn, Martha Ellis, 1908- A, 
the 12s. 6d. ‘Mr. Balchin has cre- The honeyed peace. Deutsch, 
“ee ated a notable character in “My 1954. 10s. 6d. ‘Most of these 
the Uncle Charles,” who is the nar- ten stories by an alert and cos- 
rator of all the stories that mopolitan American have a 
Ary follow, and his urbane, idle, de- more or less common. theme: 
ork tached, but not disinterested they are studies, bitter-sweet, 
0k attitude to life makes an excel- sophisticated and extremely 
orn lent telescope through which to slick of the aftermath of war— 
res watch the ways of the world.’— of the disinherited or disorient- 
TLS 3-12-54. AB** ated in Paris,, America, Rome, 
. Bell, Adrian, 1901-. A. Music in Jaffa and even Grimsby.’— 
joy the morning. Bodley Head, BBN O °54. Ab*. 
of 1954. 9s. 6d. ‘A series of essays Hoult, Norah, 1901-. AB. A death 
the rather than a novel, his Cran- occurred. Hutchinson, 1954. 10s. 
ries fordian study of an East Anglian 6d. ‘A novel of a dreary area 
ns. town contains all the features of respectable Victorian houses 
ing his devoted public enjoy, but his converted into flats. Miss Hoult 
SCS vein is perhaps wearing a little leaves her readers flattened and 
sete thin. —TLS 5-11-54. AB. depressed rather than purged.’-— 
ers Born, Edith de. AB. The imperfect TLS 26-11-54. AB** 
ond marriage. Chapman and Hall, Lane, Jane, pseud. 
of 1954. 10s. 6d. ‘Deals with a Dakers, Elaine (Kidner), 1905-. 


Fraser, Ronald, 1888-. 





subject rarely treated by English 
novelists, that of marriage as an 
institution which imposes a kind 
of affection and unity of its 
own.’—TLS 26-11-54. Ab*. 

AB. Bell 
from a distant temple. Cape, 
1954. 15s. ‘The story of the 
T’ang Emperor who lost his 
throne for love of a beautiful 
concubine. But as told here 
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AB. The phoenix and the laurel. 
Hale, 1954. 10s. 6d. “The life 
and heroic death of a Jacobite. 
Miss Lane states the facts of 
the rising with accuracy and 
psychological insight..—TLS 
19-11-54. AB*. 

auriac, Francois, 1885- <A. The 
river of fire; tr. from the French 
by Gerard Hopkins. Eyre, 1954. 
9s. 6d. Translation of ‘Le 








Fleuve de feu,’ published in 
1923. ‘Here is the struggle be- 
tween light and darkness, and 
very vividly portrayed; but 
Strangely, in the end, one has 
the feeling not so much that the 
light has won, but that the 
darkness has lost by default.’— 
TLS 28-5-54. A*. 

Moorehead, Alan, 1916- [AB]. A 
summer night. Hamilton, 1954. 
10s. 6d. ‘An intimate study of 
personal relationships worked 
out in the closed circle of a 
small Italian village. The main 
characters are uninteresting; the 
best part of the book is the 
background of Italian life.— 
TLS 12-11-54. AB**. 

Powys, John Cowper, 1872-. A. 
Atlantis. MacDonald, 1954. 15s. 
‘A maze which eventually takes 
on the shape of a complete world 
in which the reader is pleased 
to wander. It must have alle- 
gorical significance, otherwise it 
would signify nothing at all, but 
it is hard to find.—TLS 19-11- 
54. Ab. 

Sansem, William, 1912-. A. Lord 
love us. Hogarth, 1954. &s. 6d. 
These wry, punning, jaunty evo- 
cations of fishmongers’ love 
affairs and park keepers’ night- 
mares lie somewhere between 
the orthodox ballad and the 


prose poem..—TLS_ 12-11-54. 

Ab*. 

Sinclair, Upton Beall, 1878-. A/ 
AB. What Didymus did. Win- 
gate, 1954. ‘A short, gusty par- 
able about a young man who 
finds himself able to work 
miracles of a homespun kind. 
Mostly farce with some unfor- 
tunate lapses into seriousness.’ 
—TLS 3-12-54. AB*. 

Steinbeck, John, 1902-. Sweet 
Thursday. Heinemann, 1954. 
12s. 6d. ‘Might have seemed 
merely silly, but Mr. Stein- 
beck’s handling, deft and casual, 
gives the book very often a 
quality of inspired idiocy, a 
genuine harebrained charm.— 
TLS 26-11-54. AB**. 

Taylor, Elizabeth, 1912-. AB. 
Hester Lily and other stories. 
Davies, 1954. 10s. 6d. ‘Shares 
with Chekhov a keen and won- 
derfully compassionate insight 
into the workings of private 
defeat, a sympathy that never 
falters into sentimentality..— 
TLS 12-11-54. A*. 

Vaughan, Hilda, 1892-. AB. The 
candle and the light. Macmillan, 
1954. 12s. 6d. “The story of a 
life-long illusion—a girl and a 
passing philanderer, which has 
a whimsical kind of charm.’— 
TLS 26-11-54. AB**. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED 
TITLES BY OTHER AUTHORS 


Bennett, Margot, 1903-. B. The 
long way back. Bodley Head, 
1954. 10s. 6d. ‘A sad, mocking 
fable of an expedition sent from 
Africa to investigate an = un- 
known Britain ruined long ago 
in an atomic war.—TLS 3-12- 
54. AB*. 

Bryher, Winifred. The fourteenth 
of October. Collins, 1954. 10s. 
6d. ‘A novel of the adventures 
of the son of a Yorkshire land- 
owner at the time of the Nor- 
man conquest; a piece of prose 
of great distinction. —TLS 
26-11-54, Ab**, 


nN 
nN 


Burt, Nathaniel, 1913- Scotland’s 
burning. Gollancz, 1954. 12s. 
6d. ‘A first novel of distinction 
and originality: a modern 
“morality” set in an exclusive 
boy’s school in Maryland. The 
only weakness of this admirably 
written, ironic variation of the 
“Eric” theme is the author's 
occasional tendency to insist 
too much on a moral which 
the story sufficiently implies.— 
TLS 5-11-54. b*. 

English, Isobel. The key that rusts. 
Deutsch, 1954. 10s. 6d. ‘An 
extraordinarily intelligent novel. 
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The narrator is the central 
character, and the book is about 
other people’s love affairs; 
about what one’s life is like 


when two of one’s friends fall 
in love. Miss English reveals 
qualities of penetration and wit 
which augur well for the future.’ 
—Mary Scrutton, NSN 14-8-54. 
Ab*. 
Fersen, Nicholas, 1920-. Tombolo. 
Hart-Davis, 1954. 10s. 6d. ‘A 
live book; it describes fugitives 
hiding in a desolate tract of 
marsh and pine forest on the 
Tuscan coast at the end of the 
war. It is a very strange and 
interesting subject, and produces 
a strange result—an American 
novel which, though packed 
with pep, is yet short, lean and 
in excellent training. —NSN 


11-9-54. AB**. 
Fielding, Gabriel. Brotherly love. 
Hutchinson, 1954. 10s. 6d. ‘A 


first novel of considerable skill 
about conflict in family life 
between a boy and his mother 
us observed by the on a son.’ 


—John Raymond, NSN 4-12-54. 
Ab*. 

Fonseca, Rodolofo Lucio, 1896?-. 
Tower of ivory; tr. from the 


Spanish by Walter Starkie. Cape, 
1954. 12s. 6d. ‘An intelligent 
and moving story whose theme 
is the conflict between spiritual 
and earthly love as it is ex- 
pressed in the tragedy of the 
violated Sister who bears a 
child”—TLS 30-7-54. Ab*. 
Morecroft, Annie. The fragile 
chain. Hart-Davis, 1954. 10s. 6d. 
Story of an American girl who 
marries into a family of Italian 
emigrants. ‘This first novel rates 
high as a smooth, mature per- 


formance. The narrative would 
have hewed a tauter line if the 
author had been less partial to 
a Jamesian analysis.—A. F. 
Wolfe, NYTimes Book Review, 
28-3-54. Ab*. 

Oldenbourg, Zoe, 1916-. B. 
corner-stone; tr. 
French by 


The 

from the 

Edward Hyams. 
‘Must be counted among the 
rare exceptions |in historical 
fiction| . . a brilliant medieval- 
ist whose knowledge, allied to 
rich pictorial vision, affords us 
all the pleasures of a first-rate 
social history ... Best of all 
is her grasp of medieval psycho- 
logy.—TLS_ 8-1-54 (reviewing 
French edition). Ab*’ 

Soubiran, Andre, 1910-. The heal- 
ing oath; tr. from the French 
by Oliver Coburn. W. H. Allen, 
1954. 12s. 6d. ‘A worthy sequel 
to “The Doctors,” but readers 
not already acquainted with the 
earlier work will find this novel 
self-contained.—TLS 5-11-54. 


Taylor, Bevis James. 
trawler Uganda. Dent, 1954. 
15s. ‘A first novel concerned 
with deep-sea fishing which is 
an excellent piece of work. 
Straight-forward, unpretentious 
writing. —TLS 26-11-54. AB** 

Wyllie, John, 1914-. Riot. Secker 
& Warburg, 1954. 10s. 6d. 
‘Shows competence of a solidly 
orthodox kind. The subject is 
a brief, quickly suppressed rising 
in a British administered Afri- 
can territory. In its moments 
of action and gesture it is 
brilliantly effective; at other 
times the author seems to be 
working less from life than 
from other literature“ —TLS 
3-12-54. Ab*. 


The steam 


3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS (INCLUDING BELOW 
STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS) 


Alington, Cyril Argentine, 
AB. Blessed blunders. 
1954. 10s. 6d. ‘Will raise 
chuckles in many a_ country 
Vicarage.—TLS 3-12-54. aB*. 


1872-. 
Faber, 


Charques, Dorothy. AB. The val- 
ley. Murray, 1954. 10s. 6d. ‘A 
novel of a marriage which has 
lost meaning and comfort; it is 
disappointing, suggesting that its 





author could not make up her 
mind what kind of novel she 
intended to write.—TLS 5-11- 
54. aB*. 

Dane, Clemence, pseud. 
Ashton, Winifred. A/AB. The 


flower girls. Joseph, 1954. 21s. 
‘In general, in this attempt to 
present England and the Eng- 
lish theatre through the eyes of 
a young Englishman brought up 


in America, Miss Dane only 
drags out to unreasonable 
length a sentimental story of 
eccentric people.—TILS 12-11- 
54. aB 

Guareschi, Giovanni, 1908-. AB. 
Don Camillo’s dilemma. Gol- 


lancz, 1954. 10s. 6d. “Written in 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS 


the modern convention of whim- 
sically demanding many glucose 
tears, in each series religious 
sentiment seems to be spread 
thicker, more and more nearly 
concealing the ingenuity with 
which the tales are constructed.’ 
—TLS 12-11-54. aB***, 
Masters, John, 1914-. AB. Bhow- 
ani Junction. Joseph, 1954. 
12s. 6d. ‘For a time it seems 
that the book is going to deal 
seriously with racial relations, 
but in the end there are rather 


too many concessions to the 
conventions of literary com- 
merce On its own level, 
an extremely interesting and ex- 
citing novel.—TLS  4-6-54. 
aB 


(EXCLUDING 


FREQUENTLY REPRINTED WORKS) 


Ivan Aleksandrovich, 
Oblomov; tr. from 
by David Magar- 
3s. 6d. ‘No character in 
Russian literature is more en- 
gaging that the high-priest of 
procrastination, Oblomov, a 
relic of a lost Arcadia of in- 
dolence.—TLS 19-11-54. A®* 
Korolenko, Viadimir Galaktiono- 


Goncharov, 
1812-1891. 
the Russian 
shack. 


vich, 1853-1921. Korolenko’s 
Siberia, tr. from the Russian 
by R. F. Christian. Liverpool 
univ. press, 1954. 10s. 6d. ‘A 
Populist revolutionary of hu- 
mane sentiment and a vein of 
poetic sensibility. These three 
stories illuminate the — back- 
ground of his Siberian exile 


in the 1880's..—TLS 3-12-54. A. 


IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


The freedom to 

Library journal 
79:288-9 F 15 °54. How the 
library of Great Neck, N.Y.., 
publicized the Freedom to Read 
statement with a_ display of 
‘controversial’ books—with no 
adverse effect. 

Barker, Helen. Some thoughts on 
non-European library service in 
fransvaal. South African lib- 
raries 22:30-4 JI °S4. The author 
is Hon. Secretary of the Trans- 
vaal non-European Library Ser- 
vice. 

Black, Douglas M. Your right to 
read. Library Journal 79:267-73 
F 15 °S4. Mr. Black, President 
of Doubledays and the Ameri- 
can Book Publishers’ Council, 


Aarestad, G. C. 
read exhibit. 


24 


addresses the alumni of the 
Columbia University School of 
Library Service as part of Co- 
lumbia’s bi-centennial celebra- 
tions. 

Borden, E. C. Revision of cata- 
loguing rules for serial entries 
proposed in the Lubetzky report. 
Serial slants 5:95-100 Jy ‘S54. 
Discusses the suggestions for 
change of title of serial and for 
corporate body entries. 

Bryan, Harrison. Streamlining or- 
der and = accession routines. 
Australian library journal 3-121 
-6 O °54. The University of 
Queensland Library has made 
hay of many cherished order 
routines. Orders are made out 
at the time of selection; dupli- 
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cates of invoices are the acces- 
sion record; a multi-purpose 
ledger records not only pay- 
ments and commitments, but 
also outstanding items. The 
Library is helped by the fact 
that all its orders go to the 
Univ. of Queensland Press, 
which thus has to do much of 
the work of a normal library 
order department, but the fet 
that 25 people handled £20,000 
worth of business is not to be 
snorted at. 

Carter, Robert and others. 2,009 
years of censorship. — Library 
journal 79:1003-5 Je i °S4. 
Three staff members of Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
discuss the library’s exhibit, A 
History of Banned Books—a 
part of the Columbia University 
bi-centennial celebrations. ‘An 
historical survey of book ban 
ning was decided upon, to pre- 
sent as strong a case as possible 
for the freedom to read.’ 

Dahl, Richard C. Presenting the 
library. Library journal 79:415 
-18 Mr 1 °54. ‘We can study a 
number of the methods devel- 
oped and tested in the business 
world and intelligently adapt 
them for our own use.’ 

Dane, Chase. Too thick or too 
thin? Library journal 79:589-91 
Ap 1 °54. Modern librarians 
tend to spread their services 
widely, but too thin. ‘The re- 
action—seeking to limit services 
to the leadership group of a 
community—can be just as bad. 

Delaney, Jack J.  Auto-library. 
Library journal 79:1041-2 Je | 
°54. World’s first autolibrary 
in Oklahoma City—like the 
‘drive-in’ banking systems. This 
development provided in a new 
building opened in 1953, and 
allows for issue of books as well 
as return. 

Dewey, H. Handling monographs 
in series. College and research 
libraries 15:271-6 Jy °S4. Cri 
teria and instructions for cither 
scattering a series or keeping 
it together are given. 


Fitzpatrick, 


Flyna, Ella L. 





Brian. The comics, 
the censorship and the law. 
Australian library journal 3:87 
-8 Ji °S4. A note on recent 
events in several Australian 
states, which suggests that rash 
and ill-considered legislation is 
not peculiar to New Zealand. 

For the superior 
reader. Library journal 79:492 
-5 Mr IS °54. Author contends 
that pupils of superior ability 
ure often left to their own 
resources in the selection of 
reading matter. Suggestions for 
overcoming this are given, and 
a list of books for each year 
from pre-high school year. 


Feller, H.M. International index 


under study by librarians. Scrial 
Slants 5:82-8 JI °S4. Describes 
the work being done to change 
the coverage and possibly the 
tithe of this index 


Hawken, W. R. New methods for 


photocopying. Library journal 
79: 1115-24 Je 15 °54. A de- 
scription of the newly-developed 
transfer processes of photo- 
copying. These processes are 
practically dry and enable the 
quick production of photocopies 
without the need for trained 
staff or dark-rooms. 


Hood, B. G. and others. Literary 


censorship and the South Afri- 
can librarian. South African 
libraries 22:39-47 O °54. A 
symposium, introduced by Mr. 
Hood. Mr. D. H. Varley’s con- 
tribution on the responsibility 
of the librarian, both to obey 
the law and to. resist. self 
appointed censors, is full of 
good sense. There ts a note on 
South African legislation. 


Jones, George F. The one per 


cent. which ts art. ALA Bulle- 
tin 48:363-6 JIl-Ag °54. The 
Grosse Pointe Public Library 
building was designed by Marcel 
Breuer, the well-known architect 
of Bauhaus fame. It ‘represents 
the result of a comparatively 
free association of the skilled 
architect approaching a new 
problem and two practicing li 











; 
. 
brarians intent on exploiting to ception in Germany, and _ this t 
its utmost an unusual oppor- original idea of the late Mayor 
tunity.’ Ernst Reuter is now completed. ) 
Kaplan, Louis fhe librarian’s Plans, and illustrations of model. 
function with regard to working Moreland, George. Formula for 
drawings und to specifications progress. Library journal 581-6 
ALA Bulletin 48:369-71, 401-3 Ap | °54. The formula is an 
Il-Ag °S4. Ihe necessity for adequate diet of dollars. Mont- 
the librarian to watch all the gomery County, Maryland start- 
little details, such as electric ed almost from scratch in 1951, 
points, floor coverings, — etc., and has accomplished much in 
when a library building is being three years. } 
planned. Morgan, Ruth. Friends win cam- 
Kennedy, R. F. Reflections on the paign. Library journal 79:807-17 
history of education for libra- My | °S4. <A blow-by-blow 
rianship in South Africa. South account of successful efforts by 
African libraries 22:52-9 O °54 the Friends of the Dallas Pub- 
Logsdon, Richard H. Columbia's lic Library to retain’ existing 
bi-centennial——a rallying point downtown site for a new public 
Library journal 79: 1006-9 Je | library—now being built. I 
54 Many US libraries are Oathout, Melvin J. Books and 
using a travelling exhibit pre mental patients. Library journal 
pared on the theme of Colum- 79:405-10 Mr 1 °54. ‘How vari- | 
bia’s bi-centennial-—‘Man’'s right ous types of reading matter can | 
to knowledge and the free use be used effectively to improve 
thereof,” to publicize the im- the mental status of a patient.’ 
portance of maintaining — the Bibliography. 
freedom to read. Paine, Clarence S. New library 
Mohrhardt, Charles M. and Keally, frontiers. Library journal 79: 
Francis. American memorial li- 1382-6 Ag °S4. Oklahoma City’s 
brary—Berlin, Germany. Library new Public Library and a new 
journal 79:4739 Mr 15 °S4. branch as well. Modular plan- 
fhe American-type open shelf ning featured, auto-drive service 
public library js a new con Illus., plans. 
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